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the Benedictine rule, were not only centres of enlighten-
ment to the ages in which they flourished, but they pre-
sented to the world a model of Christian education which
it has never entirely deserted ' Not a man in Europe
now/ as Dr. Newman says, ' who talks bravely against
the Church, but owes it to the Church that he can talk at
all.7 The Benedictines were, in education, the Jesuits of
the Middle Ages, but they taught with more simplicity and
faithfulness, and not with ulterior designs of power and
influence. Their great monasteries were at once fortresses
against crime, refuges for the oppressed, centres of in-
struction for the people, the free home of the sciences,
archives of literature, schools for the young, universities
for the learned, chanceries for kings, seminaries for
priests, schools of agriculture, of manufacture, of music,
architecture, and painting. Nor was the education of
girls neglected. The nuns of Santa Scolastica were as
active in teaching as their brother monks.

The school was organised with great care, and the
curriculum was not nearly as narrow as we might have
expected.* The highest dignitary was the scholasticus > or
provost, called in ItaliaSi magniscola. He was highly
paid and much honoured, and exercised a general super-
intendence over the whole institution. Under him was
the rector or head master, appointed and paid by the
scholasticus. He might be a layman or be married. As
the scholasticus withdrew more and more from teaching,
the care of the higher education came gradually into the
rector's hands. Another important officer was the cantor,
or singing master, who had also charge of the elaborate
church calendar. The immediate care of the pupils was
committed both in and out of school to circatores, who
answer to the French mdttres d?'etudesy a class happily
unknown in England. The subjects of education were